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NEW REO 
RUCKS 


¥2 TON SPEEDWAGON 
PICKUP BODY 





NYONE who knows 
trucks can seeinstantly 
that these great new Reos bring 
to the market something entirely 
without precedent in VALUES! 


The %-ton Speedwagon—new in 
the Reo line—has appearance and 
quality advantages that set it far 
apart from the field. Yet it is priced 
within a few dollars of the lowest! 


The 114-ton unit combines a grace- 
fully streamlined exterior with qual- 
ity feattires so extraordinary that 
the few extra dollars it takes to bu 

the Reo are indeed well invested. 





12 TON SPEEDWAGON 
STAKE BODY 


Both these new units, in fact, repre- 
sent so much more truck for so little 
more money that good business 
judgment literally demands consid- 
eration of Reo before any decision 
is made on new equipment. 


Thirty years of better-value-building 
laid the foundation for these new 
trucks—and they excel even the 
greatest Reo values of the past! 


With the selection of a Reo comes 
the priceless advantage of Reo 
Ability Rating—the Exclusive Reo 
System that tells you in advance Ww 
exactly what your truck willdo. ¢& 


STANDARD BODY TYPES FOR ALL KINDS OF FARM HAULING 


Next to seeing and driving the new Reo trucks, 
the simplest way of judging their exceptional 
quality is to compare them point by point with 
other trucks. With the Reo Extra Value Disc you 
can do this at a glance. Write us or ask your Reo 
dealer for this interesting disc and prove to your- 
self how much more truck you get when you buy 
a Reo! ....* Special equipment extra, prices f. 0. b. 
Lansing, plus tax. 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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- AN EDITORIAL 












BY THE PUBLISHER 


ARE COMMISSION MEN DISHONEST? 


Ture are few business arrangements that 
depend so much upon integrity as that existing 
between growers and commission merchants. It 
frequently is impossible for both parties to in- 
spect fruit just before it is consigned or sold, and 
much must be left to the judgment of the shipper 
and receiver. To compensate for the varying 
traits in human nature, particularly in the matter 
of judgment, laws, regulations, codes and trade 
practices have been established to protect against 
and avoid misunderstandings. The telephone and 
airplane have contributed much to prevent fric- 
tion and losses, but in spite of all these things 
many growers ask, “Are commission men dis- 
honest ?”” 

One cannot call commission men, as a class, 
dishonest any more than one can say that doctors 
are dishonest, or lawyers, or real estate men, or 
any other group of men, professional or other- 
wise, who practice a certain calling. 


Nevertheless, the question is an important one. 
Every now and then someone cites a case of sharp 
dealing or downright dishonesty involving a com- 
mission man. Usually such cases are pretty 
flagrant violations of the ethics of business and 
the principles of “live and let live”; otherwise, of 
course, they would not be noted and reported. 


“The Barter Lady,” for example, found herself 
a victim of a sharp-dealing commission man. She 
fought the case and had the man sent to jail. 


Who is “The Barter Lady”? Why, she is 
Evelyn Harris, a famous woman fruit grower, 
whose farm is located on the shore of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. Left a widow with her farm mort- 
gaged, and her children to educate, this dauntless 
woman faced the depression and won her way 
through. The story of her struggles she has put 
into a book called “The Barter Lady.” 


Let the “Barter Lady” tell of her run-in with 
a dishonest commission man. She says, “For the 
first time in my life, I sent a man to jail. , 
He went to jail for sixty days instead of paying 
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$600.00 which he owed me for produce shipped.” 


Of the trial she writes, “I asked how the tickets 
were arranged so that I had received only 75 per 
cent of what the stuff sold for, and the ‘system’ 
was explained to me. I had heard that commis- 
sion men who charged but 10 per cent for their 
services could not do business profitably, and that 
the balance had to be taken in another fashion. 
One of the most common ways of doing it was to 
‘price the tickets’ and then destroy them after 
the entries had been placed in the book. This my 
merchant had failed to do, so the tickets showed 
exactly what the produce had sold for, and the 
books showed what he had said it had brought.” 
The difference was $600.00 and that was what 
it cost the “Barter Lady” to learn that there is a 
lot more to growing fruit than just growing fruit. 


The moral is that it is just as important to 
know how to market your fruit as it is to know 
how to make it grow by means of the latest and 
most modern scientific methods. It is important 
to know the men to whom you entrust your fruit 
for sale. Most of them are honest, of course, 
but make it your business to know something 
about their methods. Sharpsters are constantly 
afraid of being exposed. They do not come out 
in the open and join horticultural societies or 
trade associations; neither do they advertise in 
newspapers, fruit publications or horticultural so- 
ciety bulletins. That would be dangerous. When, 
therefore, you encounter an unknown commission 
man, be careful. 


If, in the past, you have had an experience 
which you would like to recount for the guidance 
and benefit of other fruit growers, write to us 
about it. In the months to come, AMERICAN 
FRuIT GROWER intends to publish a series of prac- 
tical articles on merchandising and marketing. 
Perhaps your experience will furnish examples 
for these articles, just as the case of “The Barter 
Lady” did for this editorial. Who knows? Let’s 
try it, anyway! 

























































Bevy of perfect peaches start for personal appearance” tour in the East! Sounds like a sendoff for a group of Holly- 
wood stars—and so far as pulchritude is concerned, it was a somewhat similar event. ... The picture shows ten crates of 
beauteous Candoka Peaches being placed on a train at Wenatchee, Washington, for shipment to the Cleveland office of 
American Fruit Grower, where each peach was started on a “personal appearance” tour of its own. 








wood Empire, Gravenstein Center. The picture shows a group of Sebastopol girls at work in a modern dehydrating plant. 
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. ding boxed apples at the Municipal Pier, Seattle, Wash., for export to England 


WARNING! Overseas 
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By F. S. HOWLETT 


Ohio Experiment Station 


WN these days of national planning, 
binterest of the American fruit 
Mower in the production and market- 
i of his own crop must rapidly be- 
me an interest in the production 
i marketing of fruit in the country 
whole. As a matter of fact, the 

Ht grower will find that even so 
oad an outlook is somewhat cramp- 
and his field of interest must 
mediately expand to include trends 
M foreign countries. We are an 
ple exporting country and any in- 
Mease in production and improve- 
ments in marketing are a matter of 
Mcern to us. It is for this reason 
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that we are keenly interested in the 
recent trend in England, which for 
some time past has been one of our 
principal apple export markets. This 
market is now rapidly disappearing 
and the full force of the loss may 
make itself more definitely felt in 
the not too distant future. What will 
be the future of the apple industry in 
the United States if fruit, now ex- 
ported, is confined for disposal to our 
domestic markets, except for sporadic 
and irregular demands from abroad? 

Sir Daniel Hall, chief scientific 
adviser to the British Ministry of 
Agriculture, recently made the fol- 
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APPLE MARKETS DISAPPEARING 


America’s Fruit Consumption Must Be Increased to Absorb Former Exports 


lowing statement, “If self-sufficiency 
is to become the policy of all nations, 
a policy that can only increase pov- 
erty all around, then the British 
Empire can be made a not inadequate 
unit provided its elements will give 
and take toward the common good.” 
At the present time the whole trend 
of the production and marketing of 
fruits in England is toward this goal. 
England intends to become “a not 
inadequate unit” in fruit production 
as rapidly as possible. 

In times past Horticulture in Eng- 
land may have been considered to be 
nothing more than the avocation of 
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leisured amateurs, but regarded from 
its present position fruit growing is 
evidently destined to take on a com- 
mercial aspect and to institute large 
scale methods. 


Fruit Regions in England 


An American often assumes quite 
wrongly that England is merely a 
cider apple country. To be sure, 
there are a large number of orchards 
composed of non-uniform, more or 
less scraggly trees, growing in sod 
and receiving little modern spray at- 
tention. Such orchards are still to 
be found in several counties of west- 
ern England but they can scarcely 
be considered typical. Today English 
apples are grown under the cultiva- 
tion system in certain well defined 
regions. The most recent develop- 
ment is that in Essex, where the larg- 
est fruit plantation of the country, 
totalling 700 acres, is owned by Sea- 
brook and Sons. 

Here in Essex, a region of rela- 
tively high sunshine and low rain- 
fall, other orchards are springing up, 
partly as a result of the example of 
the Seabrooks. A number of these 
orchards will very shortly rank 
among the finest in the country. The 
county of Kent, long known as the 
“Garden of England,” is the center 
of some of the best apple, pear and 
sweet cherry plantations. Several 
excellent pear orchards, composed 
largely of Conference, Comice and 
Catillac pears, and owned by such 
well known fruit growers as Neame 
of Faversham, are located here. 


Near Canterbury there are extensive 
orchards such as those of Sidney 
Mount, consisting of apple trees 


which we should possibly call “half 
standard” because they have been 
partially dwarfed by planting on a 
particular half-dwarfing stock. 


Around Sittingbourne, also in 
Kent, are located the extensive sweet 
cherry plantings of the Early Amber 
and Governor Wood varieties. Here 
many of the trees are from 50 to 75 
years old and still bearing as much as 
10 bushels of fruit per tree, during 
the years when frost is not a limiting 
factor. These trees are extremely 
high headed since, during the early 
years of the orchards, apple trees 
were semi-permanents and brambles 
provided the cash intercrops. In this 
region there are plantations with 
from four to six kinds of fruit inter- 
planted with sweet cherry which are 
still the permanent trees. These in- 
terplanted fruits are pear, apple, 
gooseberry, currant, raspberry. The 
more modern plantations, however, 
are tending to limit the number of 
fruits planted together. 


The “Vale of Evesham,” located 
southwest of Stratford-on-Avon, is 
a mass of plum bloom for several 
miles in the spring. Here apples are 
relatively scarce, but the bramble 
fruits are much in evidence. Outside 
of the Far West, we have no region 
in this country in which plums are 
produced as extensively as in the re- 
gion of Pershore and Evesham. Here 
the trees are cultivated and appar- 
ently very well taken care of. This 
list by no means exhausts the regions 
where apples are grown for dessert 
and culinary purposes. In the vicin- 
ity of Wisbech also there is a some- 
what restricted but no less notable ap- 


































ple region. 


Around Wore 
Gloucester in West England 


ester and 


writer also observed small plantar; 
of apples and other fruits rece 
culture decidedly different from 4, 
received by the lowly cider appl 

In passing, mention must be a 
of the very rapid growth of then’ 
ning factory industry in England Ih 
1926 there were eight canneries: al 
there are more than 70, but these 7 
find themselves definitely limited 
the lack of raw material. [py 1926 
there were only eight million cans 
produced, while statistics show 15 
million for the past year. This figure 
includes both fruit and vegetables 
The fruits canned are loganberrig 
raspberries, both red and black cy. 
rants, gooseberries, apples, pears, an 
sweet cherries. These have been ta 
cently added to the well known list of 
fruits preserved in jams and jellies 
with which we in America are quite 
familiar. 


Increased Interest in Fruit Growing 


What are the conditions respons. 
ble for the increased interest in fruit 
growing? England’s realization of 
her own lack of self-sufficiency in 
agriculture, and her growing convic. 
tion that the situation is not neces 
sarily inevitable seem to determine 
the present trend of new planting and 
production. 

The horticultural research stations 
at Long Ashton and East Malling 
have demonstrated the fact that cer- 
tain of the limiting factors can be 
controlled by modern scientific meth- 
ods. Previously, production has 
suffered under such adverse condi 
tions as soil deficiencies, the ravages 
of insects and diseases, the failure to 
plant a large number of varieties 
which ripen successively, the not- 
uniformity of stocks, too small plan- 
tations and the indiscriminate plant 
ing of different kinds of fruit in one 
plantation. 

To be sure, these difficulties are not 
completely solved as yet, but it must 
be said that the research stations have 
given invaluable assistance to the 
solution of these problems. Certaif 
growers are taking advantage of the 
help offered and are demonstrating 
the fact that good quality, high grade 
fruit can be produced in abundance in 
England. The ravages of frost aft 
naturally a limiting factor in mafy 
localities, but the prospects of the 
future grower are considerably 
brightened by the increased control dl 
many other environmental factors. 


(To be concluded in December issue) 
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Apples awaiting export at Pennsylvania 
pier, Jersey City, N. J. 
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PLAN 


GOOD NUT 
TREES FOR 


PROFIT 


AND PERSONAL USE 


By L. H. MacDANIELS 


- 
NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 


To ONE interested in nut trees, 
wtumn is a fascinating season. This 
is particularly true this fall when in 
many sections of the country the wal- 
mts and hickories are loaded with 
mts. From the highways and by- 
ads almost countless nut trees can 
seen around the farmsteads, in the 
fence rows, and frequently in the 
ailtivated fields. In most cases these 
trees have been planted, or at least 
fostered, for the nuts that they bear. 
The mere fact that these nut trees 
lave escaped the axe and are given 
om indicates that they are valued 
by their owners and that interest in 
mt trees is widespread. All too 
ten, however, the nuts from these 
wedling trees are very inferior and 
lardly worth the cracking because of 
the difficulty of extricating the meats. 
From the viewpoint of the horti- 
lturist, the planting or growing of 
wedling trees for their nuts is a 
feat waste. Certainly no fruit 
ffower would plant or even tolerate 
‘seedling apple or pear tree in his 
mchard unless it was outstandingly 
liperior in some quality or other. 








Yet the difference in size and crack- 
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Grafted black walnuts are now available to all. 
illustrated above in relation to the five-cent piece used in the photograph. 


ing quality between the ordinary run 
of black walnuts and a grafted 
variety like the Thomas or Stabler is 
nearly as great as between a seedling 
apple and a good named sort. 

A decade or more ago grafted trees 
of the black walnut and hickory were 
not available from nurserymen mostly 
because the technique of grafting nut 
trees had not been mastered. So 
much progress has been made, how- 
ever, that grafted black walnuts are 
available to all, and the hickories, 
though more difficult to obtain and 
transplant, can be procured in limited 
quantity. Hazelnuts of good varieties 
are also to be had. In addition, it 
should be pointed out that with the 
use of a little time, intelligence and 
patience, it is entirely feasible to 
graft over young seedling black wal- 
nut and hickory trees to the better 
varieties and thus increase the num- 
ber of trees bearing superior nuts. 
On the majority of farms in regions 
where nut trees are native, young 
trees are springing up along the fence 
rows, around the buildings, or in the 
woodlots, that would make good 
stocks for grafting. The state ex- 
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periment stations are in a position to 
give information as to the methods 
used in nut grafting, and nurserymen 
will sell scions of many varieties. 
Those interested in planting or 
grafting nut trees should, however, 
be warned not to plant varieties in 
regions where the nuts will not 
mature because of short, cool grow- 
ing seasons. Northern pecans are 
thus confined to latitudes south of 
central Indiana, and Pennsylvania. 
The black walnuts now being offered 
by nurserymen will succeed somewhat 
north of the same general area. In 
more northerly regions, such as 
Michigan, New York and New Eng- 
land, the number of varieties known 
to be suitable is more limited. Among 
the best so far tested is the Thomas 
black walnut. The Bixby, Buchanan, 
and Rush are improved native hazel- 
nuts or hybrids and are hardy in the 
North. The Italian Red and Du- 
Chilly hazels also have shown prom- 
ise in resisting low temperatures. 
Other varieties suited for the north- 
ern states are in the process of 
selection and testing. Undoubtedly 
(Centinued on page 21) 
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METHODS OF BRACING BEARING FRUIT TREEs 


By J. E. HANSON 


THE use of wooden props for sup- 
porting heavily bearing fruit trees has 
been the usual practice of Northwest 
growers for a number of years. Prob- 
ably this has been due to the fact that 
lumber is readily available and com- 
paratively cheap and the props easily 
installed. However, wooden props 
have certain disadvantages and incon- 
veniences which make their use for all 
purposes unsatisfactory. An efficient 
and satisfactory method for bracing 
fruit trees should have certain essen- 
tials. First, it should be cheap to in- 
stall and have a low depreciation 
value. For all practical purposes it 
should be permanent. Probably the 
most important requisite is that a sys- 
tem of bracing should not interfere 
with cultivation, irrigation, or spray- 
ing at any season of the year. Lastly, 
limb breakage should be reduced to a 
minimum. From experience growers 
have found that bracing by means of 
wooden props has not fulfilled all of 
these requirements. The average life 
of wooden props is short and the de- 
preciation value high. In addition to 
this, they must be removed and in- 
stalled each year. A serious objection 
is that spraying and harvesting are 
interfered with. Then, also, break- 
age of limbs often occurs when the 
props are dislodged by high winds or 
when they sink into the soil softened 
by irrigation. 


Central Wire Bracing 


Central wire bracing is a method 
that has been found to be very satis- 
factory for heavily bearing fruit trees. 
The essential difference between this 
system and the use of wooden props 
is that the bearing limbs are supported 
from the inside of the tree instead of 
from the outside. This is accom- 
plished by fastening wires by means 
of screw eyes to all of the main scaf- 
fold branches, and then fastening all 
of these wires to an iron ring in the 
center of the tree, thus forming a 
wire spider web. By having all of 
the brace wires fastened to a common 
ring in the center of the tree, the 
weight of any one limb is supported 
equally by all the other limbs, which 
is exactly opposite in the case of 
wooden props by which one prop 
bears the entire weight of one limb. 

The average cost of central wire 
bracing is about 10 cents per tree, ex- 
clusive of labor, and for all practical 
purposes is permanent. The system 
is easy to install, and when a little 
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practice has been attained one man 
can brace from 20 to 40 trees per day, 
according to the size of the trees. 
Furthermore, wire bracing can be 
done at any time of the year. How- 
ever, the most favorable time is after 
the leaves have fallen, allowing for 
clear vision. Then, too, the limbs are 
in their natural position. 


Necessary Equipment 


The equipment needed for central 
wire bracing is No. 12 or 14 gal- 
vanized wire; large, small, and small 
caliper screw eyes ; 114 inch Japanned 
harness rings; an awl or large nail; a 
pair of wire pliers; a heavy leather 
glove; carpenter’s apron; and step- 
ladder. For young trees and for 
trees that do not attain large size, No. 
14 galvanized wire is satisfactory. On 
large trees No. 12 galvanized wire 
should be used. An assortment of 
107, 209, and 108 screw eyes should 
be carried in the carpenter’s apron, 
together with the harness rings. The 
size of screw ring to use will depend 
upon the size of the limb, the larger 
ones, of course, being used on the 
larger limbs. Common barb wire 
staples can be used instead of screw 
eyes. These are cheaper and faster 
to install. If staples are used, a ham- 
mer is needed to drive them in, which 
can also be used to advantage in start- 
ing the screw eyes in the wood. 

In wire bracing the work must be 
planned so that the operations can be 
carried out with the greatest possible 
speed. First, 150 to 200 feet of wire 
is uncoiled along the row of trees to 
be braced. A small branch should be 
placed on the wire near the bale to 
keep it from recoiling and becoming 
tangled. The ladder is then placed in 
the center of the tree, and the worker 
ascends with the end of the wire in 
hand to begin work. A hook is bent 
in the wire in order that the end can 
be hooked over a branch within easy 
reach while the screw eyes or staples 
are being inserted. 

Two branches that are opposite or 
nearly so are selected to make the first 
brace to support the center ring. In 
placing the screw eyes, it is important 
to have them above the center of 
weight on the limb, otherwise break- 
age will occur above the tie. It is bet- 
ter to err on having the ties too high 
than too low. Now start a hole in the 
limb with the awl or nail, and then 
screw the eye down level with the 
bark with the aid of the awl or nail 
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inserted through the eye. 

open eye parallel with the branch 
not crossways. Eventually the 
will be grown over, but if left crogg. 
ways on the limb it will cause g oe. 
tain amount of restriction of 
movement. This also holds trys # 
staples are used, but the staples shoul 
be driven in slightly across the grain 
to prevent splitting of the wood, The 
end of the wire is now passed through 
the eye and fastened with a figure 
eight knot or linesman’s tie, which ig 
made by making three or four tight, 
close wraps around the wire and cut. 
ting off close so as not to leave an eng 
projecting. The wire is next cut long 
enough to reach from the tie on the 
limb to the center of the tree. Fasten 
the harness ring to this end by the 
same method. Bend a hook in the 
free end of the wire, hook it overg 
limb, and proceed to place a screw 
in the limb opposite the first. The 
ring can now be suspended in the cen. 
ter of the tree by the two brace wig, 
and the remainder of the main 
fold branches fastened to it in 
same manner by which the first f 
wires were installed. 


Precautions 


In fastening the wires to the cen 
ring, precaution must be taken to have 
them neither too tight nor too loos, 
Simply take up all slack. Also, itis 
important to have the tension on all 
wires the same, otherwise one or two 
of them will bear all the weight. The 
chief feature of central wire bracing 
is that the weight of the cropa 
equally distributed on all limbs 
means of the wires connected to tht 
central ring. On some trees it is poe 
sible to place the ring directly ove 
the center of the tree. However, it 
many cases it happens that the scaf- 
fold branches are not distributed 
evenly around the tree or that some 
limbs may be much larger than 0 
In such cases if the ring is fast 
directly over the center of the 
the larger limbs because of 
greater weight will bend toward 
ground, pulling the smaller limbs 
ward. ! 
weight can be offset by placing tht 
center ring closer to the larger limbs, 
or side of tree having the most leat 
ers, thus giving the smaller lim 
more leverage by means of the long 
wire. 


main scaffold branches are faste 
(Continued on page 20) 
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YEARS OF PROGRESS 
IN FRUIT PRODUCTS 


Modern canning methods in a California plant make possible the preservation of millions of cases of peaches annually 


By W. V. CRUESS 
University of California 


A NUMBER of remarkable im- 
provements have been made and 
adopted industrially during the past 
50 years in methods of preparing and 
preserving fruit products. 

The fundamental principle of pre- 
serving foods by sterilization by heat 
in hermetically sealed containers was 
discovered by Appert, a Frenchman, 
about 1800 during the reign of 
Napoleon. For the ensuing 100 years 
canners used glass jars and solder 
cans as containers. In 1893, how- 
ever, there was exhibited at the 
World’s Fair a can sealed by a rub- 
ber ring held in place by crimping 
the lid of the tin can; it was invented 
in Germany and was known as the 
Karges Can. Between 1894 and 1903 
this can was improved upon by Max 
Ams of America who substituted a 
film of rubber applied to the inside of 
the lid in solution and dried to re- 
move the solvent before use. The 
new can rapidly “took on” with com- 
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mercial canners and by 1912 was in 
fairly general use for fruits as well 
as some other foods. This can has 
displaced the solder top can and has 
made the modern phenomenal in- 
crease in production of canned foods 
possible. No solder or soldering fluid 
enters the product; the opening of 
the can is equal to its entire diameter, 
so large pieces of fruit can be placed 
in the can; it is easily washed (and 
is known therefore as the “sanitary 
can”) and is sealed by automatic ma- 
chines at the rate of 90 to 120 per 
minute. 


At one time cling peaches for can- 
ning in California were peeled by 
hand. This was slow, wasteful, and 
costly. In 1902 a patent was granted 
for lye peeling. Soon this method 
displaced hand peeling because it was 
far more economical, less wasteful 
and because it gave a much more at- 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Convention Program News 


Tue program for the annual convention 
of the American Pomological Society, 
to be held in joint session with the 
Michigan State Horticultural Society, at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., December 4 to 6, 
promises much of interest to fruit growers. 
“Heavy hitters” are scheduled to discuss 
major present-day orchard problems. The 
program is not yet completed, but is rap- 
idly nearing completion. Some of the 
speakers and their general subjects are as 
indicated in the following paragraphs. 


Representatives of the U. S. D. A. are 
Dr. B. A. Porter, who will discuss the 
season’s developments relative to codling 
moth control; and Dr. D. F. Fisher, who 
will disclose the department’s latest find- 
ings on sprays and spray residue removal. 
Dr. Fisher, in a letter to the secretary, 
says that some recent discoveries in regard 
to sampling for residue tests indicate that 
a method has been worked out whereby a 
small number of fruits may be used for 
analyses which are accurate and _ final. 
Drs. Porter and Fisher both appeared on 
the program last winter at the Springfield, 
Ill., meeting, and those who heard them 
will be gratified to learn that they are 
again to appear on this program. 


Orchard irrigation for eastern orchards 
will be a timely subject following the 
recent drought. F. H. Wissler, a suc- 
cessful apple grower from Virginia with 
some four or more years of profitable irri- 
gation experience, has accepted an invi- 
tation to discuss irrigation practices as 
developed in Virginia in his own orchard. 


Problems of nomenclature as_ they 
relate to naming bud sports are going to be 
discussed by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. Dr. Dorsey is chair- 
man of the Committee on Nomenclature of 
the A.P.S. and has been very active in 
this connection for more than a year. He 
will have a report and will also appear on 
the formal program to discuss, “The Effect 
of Bud Sports on the Variety Question.” 


Other timely subjects in relation to 
hardiness, drought and its effects, market- 
ing, foreign trade, etc., will find a place 
on the program and be discussed by lead- 
ing authorities. 


This meeting is of more than ordinary 
significance this year. The U. S. D. A. 
is making a notable contribution to the pro- 
gram by permitting several specialists of 
the department to present the latest results 
concerning codling moth control and allied 
problems. 

The Michigan State Horticultural So- 
ciety is sponsoring an apple show in con- 
nection with the meeting. The premium 
list is unusually attractive and the prize 
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money offered should and will stimulate 
much interest among grower exhibitors. 
Also, there will be exhibits of all that is 
newest and most up-to-date in sprays, 
spray machines, fruit washers and fruit 
graders, fertilizers, containers, etc., etc. 





Plan Now to Attend 
Convention’ 


Now is an excellent time to 
begin planning to attend this 
A. P. S.—Michigan Society 
convention. Grand Rapids is 
within comfortable driving dis- 
tance of the entire Middle West. 
Why not organize groups in 
yeur locality, drive to Grand 
Rapids, and attend the conven- 
tion? 

The Michigan State Horticul- 
tural Society has announced 
Hotel Rowe as convention head- 
quarters, and this will likewise 
be hotel headquarters for the 
American Pomological Society. 











New Fruits and the Wilder Medal 


The secretary has had a number of in- 
quiries from nurserymen and others rela- 
tive to competition for the Wilder Medal 
Awards made by the A.P.S. Prof. C. P. 
Close, senior extension horticulturist, 
U. S. D. A., has served for many years 
on the committee which makes the Wilder 
Medal awards. A recent communication 
from Professor Close indicates clearly 
what the committee considers important in 
making these awards. He writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Originally the medals 
under four headings: 

(1) Promising new fruits. 

(2) Collections of fruits illustrating the 

horticultural advantages of a given 
section. 
Seedling fruits which, even though 
they may not have much value in 
themselves, show possibilities for 
securing fruits of extreme hardi- 
ness, high flavor or other qualities, 
by judicious hybridizing. 


were divided 


(3) 


(4) To individuals who distinguish 
themselves by work in some line of 
horticulture. 


“We require that new varieties be tested 
for several years in different sections so as 
to learn whether or not they are better 
than varieties of the same season in one 
or more respects. If a new seedling does 
not have qualifications which older varieties 
have it is hardly worth introducing. 

“We also give medals on collections of 
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fruits if the collection is really 
teaches something of interest jg fruit 
growing. 

“We have made quite a poj 
couraging exhibits. of seedling fruits 
are the result of real plant breeding, 

“Occasionally an individual js 9} 
medal for outstanding horticultural work 
I recall four of these medals Which were 
given to Dr. L. H. Bailey, Prof. ¥ 
Prof. Hansen and Dr. U. P. Hedrick 

“People should understand that each ney 
variety exhibited is judged on its oy 
merits, and it is not in competition wif 
other seedlings. Fruits which ripen during 
the summer and fall are usually sent 4p 
the chairman of the New Fruits Commi. 
tee for action. Fruits that may be he 
until a meeting of the Society should ¢ 
course, be exhibited at the meeting.” 

It is hoped that all those persons, g 
perimenters, or experiment stations wil 
make a special effort to exhibit ney 
varieties and collections of new varietig, 
Such exhibits at previous conventions hay 
always been an attractive and instructiz 
feature. Here is an_ especially goa 
opportunity to exhibit new bud sports, 

All fruits sent to Grand Rapids fe 
exhibit should be addressed to 1934 Appk 
Show, % Kent Storage Company, i 
shipped before December 1. _ If shippal 
later, address 1934 Apple Show, Ge 
Auditorium, and in both cases mak 
plainly with shipper’s name and addres 
and for A.P.S. 


The Ben Davis variety still leads app 
production in the State of Arkansas, At 
cording to a 1928 survey, Ben Davis rate 
first with 30% of the total production; 
Jonathan, second with 14.2%, and De 
licious, third with 10.3%. Winesap, Blak 
Ben (Gano), Stayman Winesap, Grimes 
Golden, Collins, Black Twig, and Yellov 
Transparent follow in the order namé 
Considering trees under eight years of ag 
Jonathan ranks first, followed by Deliciow, 
Stayman Winesap, Ben Davis, Wines 
Grimes Golden, Black Ben (Gano), Yé 
low Transparent, Golden Delicious, atl 
Black Twig. 


Your secretary, in company with Prl 
H. E. Nichols, extension horticultuns, 
Iowa State College, Ames, made a sutvq 
trip through western Iowa early in 
to study some of the visible effects of i 
drought in commercial orchards. 
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On E of the West’s so-called adver- 
tising “naturals,” according to adver- 
tising men, are California ripe olives. 
This fruit meets the tests set forth 
previously in this article—product, 
production and possibilities are all 
intriguing. Since 1769 California has 
grown olives, and in no other country 
in the world has the fully ripened 
canned olive been produced so suc- 
cessfully. 


Production for some years has 
been more than ample. Carry-overs 
have been frequent. Not since 1928 
has the industry used advertising to 
help market the crop. Price has been 
the only lure held out to buyers and 
there has been no sustained level of 
market values. 

The per capita consumption of ripe 
olives in California is more than ten 
times that of the United States as a 
whole. This fact points the way to 
advertising as a necessary part of the 
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By NORTON W. MOGGE 


into the United California Olive 
Growers indicates organization, the 
AAA agreement provides control of 
volume and price. Again, advertis- 
ing is needed to inform the American 
public as to the many advantages of 
this fruit as a delicious hors d’auvre 
in the daily diet. 

Organize, stabilize and advertise— 
only the latter seems to be neglected 
at the present time in the California 
olive industry. 


Bartlett Pears 


Years ago the California Pear 
Growers’ Association advertised Bart- 


Experienced in the advertising as well 
as the co-operative marketing of fruit, 
Mr. Mogge, who represents the Los An- 
geles office of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, herewith presents the case of 
advertising as the answer to greater con- 
sumption of fruit—and thereby crop 


control. American Fruit Grower its in-~ 


debted to Printers’ Ink Monthly for per- 
mission to reprint this article, of which 
this is the second and concluding part. 
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lett pears as a fresh fruit in some of 
the large markets of the country. 
There are figures available to prove 
that sales to the trade as well as con- 
sumer demand were both stepped up 
nationally with greater profit to the 
producer. 

With increasing production it was 
discovered that no magic could be 
found that would persuade the Amer- 
ican public to take an excess quantity 
of nearly 100,000 tons of this fruit. 

California has no monopoly on 
Bartlett pear production. Washington 
and Oregon together raise annually 
about 100,000 tons of Bartletts, while 
California produces twice this quan- 
tity. Of the 300,000 tons raised in the 
Pacific Coast States, about 100,000 
tons or 4,000,000 cases are canned 
and 100,000 go to market as fresh 
fruit packed in boxes. The balance 
of the crop is frequently wasted, un- 
harvested or dumped. 

What ¢an be done abeut the surplus 

(Continued on page 19) 
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FOR BETTER FRUIT IN 1934 





For fine color and waxy finish— 
for freedom from costly russet and “burned” 


foliage—spray with $.W DRY LIME SULFUR 


There is a formula that will produce fine color 
SPRAY WITH : and waxy finish . . . that will not russet your 
S.W apples . . . that will not “burn” the Ieaves of 
your trees or cause defoliation. 
ARSENATE OF That formula is Sherwin-Williams Dry Lime 
LEAD IN 1934 Sulfur, chemically pure 33° liquid lime sulfur 
STABILIZED by a patented process so that 
AND WASH it does not injure fruit or foliage. 
The originudl Dey Lime Comes packed in convenient 121/4-pound paper 
Levee et brs at TH bags—packed 8 and 16 to the drum. It does 
Salter ehent not deteriorate. M1 ef Dry Lime Sulfur 
Ng. 1.264.908, Jan. 25 i i next spring for trol of on Jose Scale, 
1018. Reissue patent SS Peach lalioutes and Ape Sa 
No, 14290, June 22 . f Write today for a copy of cecenaiiiaamins 
1926. RE gg ta vated moar’ SMOOTH FINISH.” 


Dasa 3 501 Prospect Ave., N. W., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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‘Our codling moth and scab co of 80 plus micrograms of arsenic per square 
inch of apple surface. S-W Arsenate of Lead 
is 98% pure— unadulterated killing power. 
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‘no matter what the dilution, because chance next season. The proved materials 
instability and foliage-burning char- and the carefully developed spraying pro- 

tics of liquid lime sulfur. gram that brought the best yields and the 
finest fruit last season will 
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New York Horticultural Meetings 


Tue 80th annual meeting of the New 
York State Horticultural Society will be 
held at Rochester, January 16, 17, and 18, 
1935; and the Eastern meeting of the So- 
ciety at Kingston, January 30, 31 and 
February 1, 1935. 

Winter injured fruit trees will be a 
pertinent topic for discussion from the 
standpoint of means and methods of re- 
moving old trees, what trees to retain and 
how to rejuvenate, and merits of new 
varieties for replacement. 

At Rochester, Stanley Johnston of 
South Haven, Mich., will speak on the sub- 
ject, “Trend in Peach Growing in 
Michigan.” Mr. Johnston comes recom- 
mended as the best qualified man in that 
state after 10 years’ study of peach culture. 


Unusual problems are confronting the 
growers of sour cherries. Carl G. 
Wooster, Union Hill, N. Y., one of the 
three men representing New York State 
on the National Control Committee for 
Cherries, will speak on, “The Outlook for 
the Red Sour Cherry Industry.” 

At Kingston, there is demand for dis- 
cussion of markets. State regional markets 
and New York City terminal markets will 
be subjects on the program. 

The “Trend in Apnle Packages” will be 
capably handled by A. B. Buchholz of 
Hudson, N. Y. 

At both meetings the boys’ work is con- 
tinued. Boys from 4-H Clubs and agri- 
cultural classes of high schools enter fruit 
for competition, and take part in contests 
of judging fruit and identification of in- 
sect injuries and fruit diseases of the 
apple. Three boys, selected by elimination 
contests, will speak for prizes at evening 
banquets at both Rochester and Kingston. 

Roy P. McPuHe_rson, Sec’y, 
Le Roy. 


Va. Secretary Tours South 


Tue Virginia State Horticultural So- 
ciety sent its Secretary on a good will 
tour of the southern apple markets. The 
tour began October 8 and continued until 
October 26. A distance of 2713 miles was 
covered by auto. Visits were made to 22 
principal markets, and 104 brokers, jobbers 
and chain store buyers of apples were 
called upon. In all, the chain store buyers 
represented about 400 retail grocery stores. 


At each visit the trade was presented 
with an outline map of Virginia showing 
the principal apple shipping points and the 
railroads serving them. Just below the 
map was a table showing the railroad 
freight rates from the various loading 
points to 27 southern markets, together 
with a list of the cold storages and the 
principal dealers handling Virginia apples. 
Attractive four-colored lithographed win- 
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dow stickers were distributed freely among 
the trade for the purpose of bringing the 
Virginia apples to the attention of the con- 
suming public. 

A similar tour was made by a repre- 
sentative of the horticultural society in 
1931, and it is felt that considerable good 
has been accomplished in the interest of 
the industry. No selling was attempted, 
merely promotion of Virginia apples gen- 
erally. 


Large Size Apples Preferred 


It was found that the principal markets 
in the Ohio River territory prefer large 
size apples, and in baskets rather than 
barrels, although some eastern barrel ap- 
ples are used. This is also true of the 
eastern south along the Atlantic Seaboard. 
The Atlanta, Macon, Montgomery, and 
Birmingham sections seem to be swinging 
to small sizes, 2 to 24%4, 2%4 to 2% packed 
in barrels. The Memphis territory, like 
the Ohio River section, takes larger apples 
and in baskets. 

The above sizes and packages of course 
pertain to eastern apples. The western 
box apples were found to be very popular 
in most markets, due to the more uniform 
sizing and stamping of the number of ap- 
ples on the pack which enables the fruit 
stand buyer or small grocery retailer to 
determine before he purchases the pack- 
age the price at which he must sell the 
apples and the profit he should make. 
There has been a request from the south 
that eastern basket packs be limited to 
quarter inch sizes, and that the approxi- 
mate number of apples be stamped on the 
basket. I think this is being attempted by 
some of the Michigan growers. 


Virginia Fruit Being Stored 


The Idw price of Northwest apples plus 
the 62% cents per box freight rate enables 
the trade to purchase Northwest fancy de- 
livered in their markets at a lower price 
than they can purchase basket apples from 
Virginia, plus freight. Virginia growers 
are rather optimistic about the outcome 
of the market and are storing their fruit 
rather than meet the competition of the 
Northwest box. Owing to the Northwest 
crop having been harvested three weeks 
early and during unusually warm weather, 
many of the Northwest growers and or- 
ganizations fear for the keeping quality of 
their larger sizes. Thus they are being 
pushed on the market in many instances 
at even lower prices than the smaller 
sizes. As soon as the rush of Northwest 
apples is out of the way it is felt that the 
apple market may take on a better tone. 
There is, of course, a large citrus crop to 
be considered which is bound to have some 
influence on the apple market. 

The dates of the annual meeting of the 
society are December 11-13, at Winchester. 

W. S. CamprFIELp, Sec’y. 
taunton. 
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Massachusetts Notes 


Or COURSE, the apple harvest is com. 
pleted. The quality of the fruit harveste 
is excellent. Commercial production ap- 
pears to be approximately 50 per cent of 
1933. Some varieties much less than §) 
per cent and McIntosh more than 50 pe 
cent make up this average. 


Drop fruit and the lower grades ar 
pretty well cleaned up. First class fruit 
has very largely gone into cold st 
Country point cold storage warehouses are 
in general pretty well filled, but the city 
houses are not. 

Country point cold storage facilities now 
existing in Massachusetts total a capacity 
of somewhat better than 500,000 bushels 
Projected cold storages which may appear 
on the horizon before next year’s crop is 
harvested will double this capacity, 


The Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ As. 
sociation is participating in the horticu. 
tural exhibit being set up at Hartford, 
Conn., for the annual meeting of the 
National Grange. All six New England 
states are involved in apple and other 
fruit exhibit on this occasion, which comes 
November 12 to 18. 


The annual meeting of the Mass 
chusetts Fruit Growers’ Association will 
be held January 9, 10 and 11, 1935, at 
Worcester, Mass. Plans are already in 
the making for a strong program, bringing 
in, as is the usual practice, outside talent 
as well as local speakers. The usual 
fruit show will be held in connection with 
this meeting. 

Extension and other fruit growing orga 
izations are devoting their attention to a 
educational program for the care and im 
provement of trees injured in the severe 
cold of the winter of 1933-34. That is the 
most important project now facing the 
fruit grower. It does not appear m 
Massachusetts that there will be any grea 
need for the replacement of trees, although 
in some sections many trees were Cot 


pletely killed. 
Ws. R. Coxe, Sec’y, 
Amherst. 


Oklahoma Horticultural Show 


OxtAHOMA fruits will be displayed 
at the 18th annual horticultural show 
be staged by the students of the Depatt 
ment of Horticulture, A. and M. Collet 
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Stillwater, on November 17 and 18. 
Prof. F. B. Cross, in charge of tt 
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Quaker State News 


Our meeting this year will be held as 
sual during the Farm Show, but with 
added competition from the Legislature 

the gubernatorial inauguration. As 

y be expected, Harrisburg will be 
rowded ; if you do not have hotel reser- 
vation now do not bother asking for any, 
for they have all been sold out for months. 
There are many good tourist homes in the 
‘ The Bureau of Conventions and 
Visitors, Chamber of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, will furnish rooms on request. 


Exhibits 


All members of this association are 
urged to take part in the fruit show. 
Those sections of the show with a 
stationary or decreasing amount of 
exhibits are progressively losing floor 
space, being crowded out by expanding 
exhibits of other farm products, for there 
is not enough room at best. If you do not 
want to see our fruit area cut next year, 
get your exhibits ready. All county asso- 
cations should try to put on an exhibit if 
at all possible. John Ruef is pushing the 
commercial exhibits, for after all they rep- 
resent what the trade actually buys. Very 
seldom does the grower of a prize winning 
bushel of the straight show fruit have an- 
other bushel like it for sale at any price. 


Speakers 


_ Your secretary is preparing the program 
for Harrisburg. In compliance with a 
few suggestions of last year, we shall have 
a dfferent type of program. Dr. S. W. 
Fletcher will personally conduct a growers’ 
experience section of the program. Prob- 
ably two successful growers from neigh- 
boring states will be featured, as well as 
an unusually large number of professional 
men from other states. Speakers from 
Penn State will not be as much in evidence 
as before. - 
Harrisburg meeting dates—Wednes- 
day and Thursday, January 23 and 24, 
1935. 
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Fruit Coming Early 


Apple picking has been from one to two 
weeks early over Pennsylvania this season. 
Color is good and the quality is better 
than usual. R. H. Supps, Sec’y, 

State College. 





Kansas State News 


Tue drought and extreme heat of the 
past summer wrought havoc in many 
Kansas orchards. Many peach, pear and 
cherry trees will never again leaf out or 
blossom. 

In Doniphan County the trees and fruit 
crop endured the heat and drought quite 
successfully. The 1934 apple crop of this 
county will probably equal in number of 
bushels the 687,000 bushel crop of 1933. 

The peach crop of the Arkansas River 
Valley was practically an entire loss except 
in irrigated orchards. Emmett Blood 
of Wichita irrigated his orchard of 3,000 
trees five times and harvested a splendid 
crop of peaches. 

Cuares A. Scott, Sec’y, 
Topeka. 





Arkansas State News 


Here in Arkansas, as in a great many 
other sections, we passed through the hot- 
test summer on record. The heat and the 
drought, especially the former, took their 
Peaches 
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more. Grapes yielded 50 per cent less 
than they would have under normal condi- 
tions. 

However, “it’s an ill drought that blows 
nobody good”, for the heat was too much 
for even our doughty friend the codling 
moth—a circumstance which none of the 
fruit growers ever suspected could be. 
Apples are the cleanest in years and the 
winter carryover will be light. 

Again, the fruit grower has really 
suffered less than his agricultural neighbor. 
For instance, tomatoes for canning, an im- 
portant item in this section, were the most 
complete failure ever known, and the same 
thing can be said of corn. General farm 
crops in the apple section of our state, the 
northwest corner, have been reduced from 
75 to 95 per cent. 

THomas RorHrock, Sec’y, 
Springdale. 


Florida State News 


Rust mite control has been attracting 
the active interest of citrus growers dur- 
ing the summer months. With a large 
citrus crop, size and quality are important. 
According to E. F. DeBusk, citriculturist 
with the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, rust mites, besides discoloring the 
fruit, reduce the size, increase evaporation 
loss and retard maturity. Figures have 
been presented to show that fruit affected 
with rust mites sells at 25 to 40 cents a 
box less than similar bright fruit. Spray- 
ing with sulphur is the remedy for rust 
mites, and is also a factor in controlling 
whitefly, for which much more sulphur is 
needed, however. 

The new citrus organization, the Florida 
Citrus League, Inc., is gaining momentum. 
The League has three principles toward 
which it is working: (1) doing away with 
auction; (2) doing away with fruit con- 
signment; (3) stopping shipment of green 
fruit into markets. The third aim consti- 
tutes nothing new in citrus marketing. 
Various laws involving inspection have 
been passed with partial success. The first 
two aims of the league will, of course, 
require rather revolutionary changes in the 
marketing system. Art STAFFORD 
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Prizes for Best Native Nuts of 
North America 


Tue Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in continuance of its program to 
discover and perpetuate the best native 
nuts of this country, is offering cash prizes 
for the best nuts of the following species: 
(1) black walnuts and (2) hickory nuts, 
—— northern pecans and hickory hy- 
brids. 
grown in the United States or Canada 
and not now being propagated by nursery- 
men and listed in their printed catalogs 
are eligible. The prizes offered apply to 
each group separately and are as follows: 
First prize $10.00; second prize $5.00; 
third prize $3.00; fourth prize $2.00, and 
fifth prize $1.00. Others of merit, Hon- 
orable Mention. 


Label Each Package 


By adhering to the following sugges- 
tions entrants will avoid much wasted ef- 
fort and simplify matters for the judges. 
Only nuts that are exceptionally good 
should be sent in. When the nuts are 
cracked, the kernels should come out easily 
in unbroken halves or quarters, and the 
kernels should be plump, light colored, 
tender and rich in quality. If nuts from 
different trees are sent, pack each lot sep- 
arately so that they cannot become mixed, 
and label each lot by name or number. 
The trees from which each lot comes 
should be marked with the same name or 
number. 

Nuts should be husked as soon as they 
fall from the tree and then dried. If they 
lie on the ground long the kernels become 
stained and damaged. Do not crack the 
nuts. Send two pounds of nuts, if pos- 
sible, from each tree. The receipt of all 
nuts will be acknowledged. 


Write Name and Address Plainly 


Write your name and address very plain- 
ly in ink on each sample and also enclose 
it in the package. A strong canvas bag 
makes the best package, but any box will 
do if securely wrapped and tied. 

If convenient, send a post card or letter 
separately telling about the tree, its age, 
size, condition, location, size of crop and 
if an annual bearer. 

The prize winners are expected to fur- 
nish the association, on request, with a 
sufficient number of scions for experimen- 
tal purposes. For this a suitable mailing 
case with full instructions as to cutting 
and packing the scions, together with pre- 
paid postage, will be sent to the prize 
winners at the proper time. Do not send 
scions until they are requested. Prize 
winners will probably find an opportunity 
to sell a few scions or cuttings to private 
individuals at the usual rate of 10 cents 
a foot. 

Prize nuts are named for the person 
who sends them in and the name goes on 
permanent record, unless the name has al- 
ready been used. 


Other State Contests 


Certain state organizations are also con- 
ducting nut contests. Entrants in this as- 
sociation contest will also be permitted to 
compete in a state contest if such a con- 
test is held within their own state. 

Send all letters and packages to C. A. 
Reed, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. 
D. A., Washington, D. C., by whom the 
nuts will first be examined and a report 
submitted to the association. The Com- 
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mittee on Awards of the association will 

use the findings of the Department, to- 

gether with their own examination of the 

nuts, in determining the prize winners. 

The contest closes February 1, 1935. 
Georce L. Strate, Sec., 
Geneva, N. Y 


California Fruit Notes 


Tue California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
have bought property in the heart of Los 
Angeles and will erect a modern class A 
office building, to cost $400,000. It will 
be six stories in height and cover a 
ground area of 85 by 165 feet, of steel and 
reinforced concrete construction. 


Large amounts of Emperor grapes will 
go for export and the price is expected to 
be about $40 a ton. The Strathmore 
Grape Growers have a large crop this year. 


The avocado growers of California met 
at Santa Ana and voted to form a state- 
wide organization to be known as _ the 
Avocado Growers of California. This 
organization will assemble facts regarding 
the marketing of this very valuable crop, 
the production of which has been mounting 
higher every year. 

Harry SHERMAN. 


Makes Hard Nut Cracking Easy 
By Frank W. Bentley 


Black walnuts and many other 
types of large, tough-shelled nuts 
commonly used in the home for food 
purposes are usually difficult to crack. 
They cannot be cracked by the usual 
small nut cracker, and are a real job 
for the hammer. Usually about eve- 
ry third one jumps or slips away and 
the fingers get nipped. An old chain 
link, relative in size to the nut shown, 
will make the task easier. The nuts 


when held in it cannot slip away. 
They are also more evenly broken, 
making it easier to remove the meats 
with the usual nut pick. 
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Calendar of Coming Fruit 
ings and Exhibits ” 


Nov. 13-15—Minnesota Sta ‘ 
tural Society, St. Poul e Cortca, 
intosh, Sec’y, St. Paul, ~~ Mack 

Nov. 15-17—Iowa State Hort; 
Society 69th annual convention : 
affiliated societies, Memorial [jq: 
Iowa State College, Ames, Mes: 
will be held in connection with tn 
Mid-West Student Horticultural Ey. 
position, McKay Auditorium, Je" 
st Ne Nov. 16-18. 

errick, Sec’y, State : 
Moines. House Des 

Nov. 17-18—18th Annual Hortj 
Show, A. & M. College, Stile 
Okla.—F. B. Cross, Stillwater. 

Nov. 20-22—Maine State Pomolog; 
Society, Bangor.—J. H. Waring, Ser 
Orono. ; 

Noy, 21-22—Oklahoma State Peay 
Growers’ Association, Wewoka.—D. C 
Mooring, Sec’y, Stillwater. 

Dec. 3-5—Washington State Horticy). 
tural Association 29th annual meg. 
ing, in conjunction with Farmers’ an 
Homemakers’ meeting, Pullman 
L. Vincent, Sec’y, Pullman. 

Dec. 4-5—New Jersey State Horticy. 
tural Society, Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City—Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, Ney 
Brunswick. 

Dec. 4-6—Michigan State Horticultural 
Society, in conjunction with Americay 
Pomological Society, Grand Rapids— 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing 

Dec. 4-6—American Pomological So 
ciety, in conjunction with Michigan 
State Horticultural Society meeting 
Grand Rapids, Mich—H. L. Lant, 
Sec’y, Ames. 

Dec. 6-%7—Kansas State Horticultural 
Society, Hutchinson.—Chas. A. Scott, 
Sec’y, Capitol Bldg., Topeka. 

Dec. 10-11—Oregon State Horticultural 
Society, Hood River. —O. T, 
McWhorter, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 10-12—American Farm Burea 
Federaton 16th annual convention, 
Nashville, Tenn.—W. R. Ogg, Acting 
Sec’y, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 

Dec. 11-18—Virginia State Horticultural 
Society, Winchester—W.. S. Camp 
field, Sec’y, Staunton. 

Jan. 9-11—Massachusetts Union Agri- 
cultural Meetings, Worcester—Wm 
R. Cole, Sec’y, Amherst. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Horticultural So- 
ciety, as part of Annual Agricultural 
Conference Week, Purdue University, 
Lafayette—Everett Wright, Sec’y, La 
fayette. 

Jan. 16-18—New York State Horticul- 
tural Society 80th annual meeting, 
Rochester—Roy P. McPherson, Sec’y, 
Le Roy. 

Jan. 23-24—Pennsylvania State Horti- 

cultural Association, Harrisburg, dur- 

ing Farm Show.—R. H. Sudds, Sec’y, 

State College. 

28-31—Ohio State Horticultural 

Society, Horticulture Building, Colum- 

bus, in connection with Far 

Week at the University.—F. H. Beach, 

Sec’y, Columbus. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 1—New York State Horti- 
cultural Society eastern meeting, 
Kingston.—Roy P. McPherson, Sec, 
Le Roy. 

Feb. 13-14—West Virginia State Horti- 
cultural Society, Martinsburg. — 
Carroll R. Miller, Sec’y, Martinsburg. 
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FALL PRUNING - - POST HARVEST INVENTORY 
By JOHN T. BREGGER 











— — 


ny times have you heard a fruit 

” Soure that he could do a better 
en pruning if it were only possible to 
io when the leaves were on the trees? 
is a very common fault to leave fruit 
; too “thick” or brushy because all the 
ing is done during the dormant sea- 
when the bareness of the branches ex- 
rate the openness of the tree. In other 
ds, they invariably look much less 


chy than they really are. 


Not all fruit growers can start their 
ming immediately after fruit harvest is 
we, but there is a way in which the dif- 
culty of judging the severity of pruning 
avoided. This plan involves the 


be : 
ning of a sample tree in each age and 
variety represented in the orchard im- 


nediately after fruit harvest and before the 
aves fall. Such trees can be pruned in 
, very careful manner, removing just the 

of wood from which the small, poorly 
wlored fruit has recently been picked and 
javing the tree well supplied with vigor- 
ws fruiting wood. The tree should be left 
just open enough, however, to permit satis- 
fctory sunlight penetration and efficient 
gray application. Then when winter comes 
or as soon as the regular pruning can be 
farted, these specimen trees will serve as 
models from which to pattern the re- 
mainder of the orchard. The fruit grower 
himself can use the same method or prin- 
ciple in training his pruning help so that 
they will do the most satisfactory and uni- 
form type of work possible. 


Ar no time is the true condition of an 
orchard tree more easily determined than 
during the harvest season. It is then that 
the effects of good or poor orchard prac- 
tices, the ravages of insects and diseases, 
of the results of a poor location are shown 
by the condition of the tree or of the fruit 
upon it. Then, too, can the most profitable 
varieties be separated from those having 
little or no market demand, and as indi- 
vidual trees, the “sheep” separated from 
the “goats.” 


If these things are true, why would not 
the post-harvest season be the ideal time to 
make the orchard inventory; to take stock 
of the orchard or business set-up and make 
decisions regarding future plans and pro- 
grams? The orchard can be considered 
bth as a business unit and as individual 
trees, each deserving of special attention. 
Next year’s program of tree planting, tree 
fmoval, top-working, pruning, fertiliza- 
tion, and even spraying can be mapped out 
quite accurately at this time, based upon 
itimate observation and accurate memory 
of each tree’s condition. 


The first big question in sizing up the re- 
quirements of a tree or an orchard is what 
fo look for. The second detail involves the 
correct analysis of these observations and 
ranslating them into the proper orchard 
practices. 


Fruit trees talk a very significant and 
plain sign language. They make these 
signs, not with “hands,” but with their 
fruit, leaves and branches. Fruit size, 
tlor and condition, foliage size and color, 
: of terminal growth, etc., all are 
Mital signs of the trees’ future needs. 





en fruit is under-colored on the lower 
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branches, it is invariably a result of shading 
from above. Corrective pruning and the 
removal of weak wood and spurs will cor- 
rect this condition. Small fruit, short ter- 
minal growth and yellow foliage all point 
towards a lack of nitrogen fertilization, un- 
less the trees have become crowded or the 
moisture supply has not been adequate. A 
worm count of five per cent or above in- 
dicates that bark scraping and tree band- 
ing will undoubtedly be profitable the com- 
ing season. And so on down the line! 


Each tree should be given personal at- 
tention just as the individual cow in the 
dairy herd is considered separately. If the 
trees can be numbered and charted, so 
much the better. By this means, a record 
can be kept of each tree’s requirements, 
whether it be entire removal, top-working, 
special pruning, bridge-grafting, extra fer- 
tilization, soil treatment for “Little Leaf,” 
limb bracing, or any other special treat- 
ment. Production records are also of value 
in determining which trees are returning 
no profit to their owner. 


The time to plan the 1935 orchard pro- 
gram is right now. This winter or next 
spring will find the fruit and leaves gone, 
and human memory is exceedingly short. 
Neither is one’s judgment as_ reliable 
around the winter fire as it is out in the 
orchard and especially within seeing dis- 
tance of the “sign” language with which 
the trees themselves are telling what they 
are and what they need. 


Whether planting is done in the fall or 
in the spring, the trees should be ordered 
in the fall. If stock is ordered now for 
delivery in the spring, nurserymen are 
much more likely to have favorite vari- 
eties on hand. By next spring the popular 
varieties may be out of stock. 
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AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL RATES 


Now from $f 


Must think-you can now 
enjoy the comfort and lux 
ury of the Auditorium Hotel 
for as little as $159 a day 
for a room without private 
bath or from $25° a day with 
private bath. A splendid 
location— every conven: 
lence — in an atmosphere 
of luxury at low cost. 
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» | United States Rubber Company ] < 


—" 


The “‘U. S.“ boot this year 
is as good as we can make it 


and we have been making 


rubber boots since 1843. 


= 
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SEASONABLE 


FASHIONS 

















No. 595—Charming Blouse. Designed for 
sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40-inches 
bust. Size 16 requires 2 yards of 39-inch 
material. 

No. 592—Jaunty School Dress. Designed 
for sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 25 yards of 35-inch material with 
¥Y% yard of 35-inch contrasting. 

No. 562—Darling Apron. Designed for sizes 
small, medium and large. Medium size re- 
quires 2% yards of 39-inch material with 3% 
yards of braid. 

No. 631—Chic Model. Designed for sizes 
14, 16, 18 years, 36, 38 and 40-inches bust. 
Size 16 requires 2% yards of 39-inch material 
with 2 yards of 39-inch contrasting and % 
yard of 35-inch lining. 

No. 663—Smart and Slender. Designed for 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46-inches bust. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 














Patterns may be secured by mail, postage 
prepaid, at 15 cents each from FASHION 
DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, 1370 Ontario St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Be sure to state size required. Enclose 10 
cents additional for large Fashion Magazine 
(i§ cents where no pattern is ordered). 
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MARY LEE ADAMS WARNS 0} 
TODAY'S OLD-MAN-OF-THE.SEA 


Catt up your youthful memory of 
the Old-Man-of-the-Sea as he ap- 
pears in the fable of Sinbad the 
Sailor. The kindly sailor, finding an 
infirm old man helpless beside the 
seashore, takes him upon his own 
back. The burden grows heavier and 
heavier, too heavy to be borne, but 
the old man cannot be shaken off. In 
the end he tries to strangle Sinbad, 
his bearer, whom he has so long and 
so heavily ridden. 

No more vivid allegory of debt 
can be drawn. Blithely assumed, of- 
ten for praiseworthy reasons, debt is 
amazingly difficult to shake off. Sad- 
dled with this burden many a sturdy 
back has bowed. The debt has a 
strangle-hold on the debtor. 

On the Woman’s Page of AMERI- 
CAN Fruit Grower, we shall not 
concern ourselves with the big prob- 
lem of farm loans. The pros and 
cons have been discussed in a tor- 
rent of recent literature, and to the 
verge of desperation in many house- 
holds. The fruit grower’s wife, usu- 
ally a high type of womanhood, is 
more concerned personally with the 
debts incidental to family life. 

These, in some uncanny way, ap- 
pear to multiply like noxious weeds 
until the peaceful atmosphere of 
home is poisoned by their ever en- 
croaching presence. So insidious is 
the origin and growth of debt. There 
are only two valid reasons for con- 
tracting it, either a great emergency 
or the opportunity for a wise and 
favorable investment. But what may 
be wise, is a question that puzzles and 
sometimes deceives even excellent 
brains. 


One need not be a reckless spender 
to get into this sort of financial trou- 
ble. Often the most unselfish per- 
sons are led astray through their very 
altruism and the wish to make oth- 
ers happy. For this class of bor- 
rower, three most critical periods be- 
set their path through life. 


From the day of their marriage, 
young couples are often perilously 
perched on the very verge of debt. 
Each for the sake of the other wishes 
the joint home to be all that is sweet- 
est and best. If they build their own 
residence, the first jolt, and it may 
be a heavy one, comes when they dis- 
cover the discrepancy between esti- 
mates and final costs. 


Pride is not without its influence. 
They wish, commendably, to make a 
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good impression upon friends both 
old and new. They are tempted 
live beyond their means and soles 
lv assure each other that the “Nee 
is the cheapest.” The easiest Way 
to get what one wishes is to stretch 
one’s credit. So much easier than 
doing without. “Oh! how J Wish 
that we had not found it so easy to 
borrow when we started out,” la. 
mented an excellent but anxious wife 
who had at last awakened to the fact 
that they had exchanged peace of 
mind for easy credit. 

The second most perilous period 
in the ordinary life of parents makes 
the reason for incurring debt appear 
thoroughly praiseworthy. Every par. 
ent worthy of the name wishes to 
give the children all possible advan. 
tages. In doing this they often de 
feat their own ends by making the 
children ready to demand too much 
and to consider themselves too im- 
portant—a very poor preparation for 
life. 

The next stage in the children’s 
development is, we have to admit, 
the time when the mothers, of daugh- 
ters particularly, begin to weaken, 
In spite of the now accepted custom 
of girls earning a livelihood, the mat- 
ter of “settling” them desirably in 
life most often takes in the mother's 
mind the form of a “desirable” mar- 
riage. 

“Desirable” includes an easy com- 
petence and a social position equal, 
if not superior, to that of the girl 
herself. The indulged daughter grows 
spoiled, and later finds it hard to re- 
adjust herself to her former style of 
living, much money, meantime, having 
been wasted or worse in the effort to 
attain an uncertain end. Such a girl 
may land a wonderful “catch.” She 
is more likely (and more lucky) to 
fall headlong in love with the neigh- 
bor’s lad and to marry him in the 
face of Mama’s ambition for her. 


When you are tempted to borrow 
money, remember that not doctor's 
bills, not even taxes, seem such bar- 
ren expenditures as paying interest 
on debts. After long years the sum 
of the loan has been more than paid 
out in driblets of interest without 
reducing the debt one penny. It’s 
then, when the indomitable spirit of 
youth begins to flag, that debts ap 
pear to roll up like huge snowballs 
threatening to crush the distracted 
debtor. Defeat, long defied, must be 
acknowledged and accepted. 
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IT’S TIME TO THINK ABOUT ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 11) 


during the last three years 
1931-1933), according to no less an 
gthority than Frank Swett, general 
er of the California Pear Grow- 
4s’ Association, has helped to depress 
r industry of California so 
iat the loss has averaged more than 
, million dollars ? 
At this late date there can be little 
gntrol of the pear industry for this 
. Some attempt will be made for 
k curtailment by grades. Fortu- 
mately, so far the fresh pear market 
igs borne up very well and canning 
ices have been more favorable than 
frst expected. 
Advertising on Bartlett pears would 
telp to stabilize demand for fresh 
fruits and avoid those disastrous dips 
in price levels. Such advertising would 
ie beneficial to the canned Bartlett 
r market just as it has been bene- 
fcial to the canned pineapple market. 
The pear producers of the West, of 
curse, must control their own busi- 
ness free of shippers, free of the 
anners. Then, if production or ship- 
ments can be restricted to meet rea- 
sonable market expectations, advertis- 
ing and merchandising effort can help 
to put Bartlett pear-growing back on 
a profitable basis. 


Prune Code Calls for Advertising 


The code agreement of the Cali- 
fornia prune industry as submitted to 
Washington in the first instance con- 
tained an advertising provision. The 
industry organization, the United 
Prune Growers of California, with its 
§) per cent control, has carried on 
two years of national advertising that 
has justified itself many times over. 
The new 1934 prune plan proposes 
to get all or 100 per cent of the ton- 
nage into the industry plan. Facing 
dificult market conditions abroad, 
where one-half of California’s prune 
top usually goes, there is need for 
wgressive continuation of the adver- 
ising. Growers, shippers and trade, 
generally speaking, are all united on 
the necessity for continued advertis- 
ing. It is fair to point out here that 
California prune growers took steps 
two years ago to correct their own 
lad situation. Two years of success 
have only made them more anxious to 
improve and complete their plans. In 
these plans advertising seems destined 
fo play an even larger part with an 
assessment averaging around $2 per 
fon on merchantable fruit. 
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It remains now for the AAA au- 
thorities to accept the growers’ ideas 
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in regard to the need for industry 
activity on California prunes. 


Northwest Apples 


Down has gone the per capita con- 
sumption of apples while many other 
foods and fruits have zoomed up- 
ward. 


In the Northwest, apples are mar- 
keted and sold in boxes, each of 
which holds a bushel of apples. 
Individually wrapped and packed, 
shipped and sold in these more con- 
venient containers, these apples are 
decidedly in the specialty class. 


Control measures and price agree- 
ments during the 1933-34 season have 
helped to raise the return to the pro- 
ducer, according to report, more than 
20 cents per box over the average 
price of the preceding season. With 
shipments controlled in some meas- 
ure, the way is open for that large- 
scale advertising and merchandising 
effort that has been needed so many 
years. Past efforts by “Skookum,” 
“Big ‘Y’,” “Jim Hill,” and “Blue Dia- 
mond” groups have indicated proce- 
dure and possibilities. 


For six years, too, the Washington 
Boxed Apple Bureau has carried on 
steady advertising, but on a scale 
much too limited for a real dent on 
market conditions. 


With an investment in orchards, 
packing and cold storage facilities 
running into hundreds of millions of 
dollars, it seems reasonable to ask the 
producer to perpetuate this invest- 
ment with market insurance in the 
shape of advertising. 


The grower’s interests are foremost 
and of necessity he must pay the price 
and reap the benefits. Shippers have 
their investments in facilities, too, but 
the grower’s stake is the primary one. 


Apple growers need to think in 
terms of 3 or 5 cents per box for ad- 
vertising now. The advertising op- 
eration must be a large-scale one if 
apples are to regain lost markets. 
Three cents per box on 36,000 car- 
loads would mean more than $800,000 
annually for advertising. “Important 
money,” but still less than the pine- 
apple producers spent and well under 
the annual Sunkist advertising appro- 
priations for the last ten years. 


Control paves the way for adver- 
tising and it is to be hoped that the 
Northwest apple growers will take 


_time by the forelock and do the job 


now rather than later, when other 
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control measures may not be -effec- 
tively in operation. 

A market agreement for the Cali- 
fornia Cling Peach Canning Industry 
has been tentatively approved by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


The proposed agreement, not yet 
signed by the canners, plans to restrict 
the tonnage that may be canned. 


Surveys of production areas will be 
made to determine what production 
of the grower may be delivered for 
canning. 

Canned peaches are the most im- 
portant market competitor of canned 
pineapple. The latter product has en- 
joyed continuous aggressive advertis- 
ing that has been reflected in market 
conditions. There is no substitute for 
market demand and canned peaches 
have needed the latter for several 
years. 

Other Industries 


Codes and agreements are still be- 
ing discussed, formulated and put 
into operation in the West. Califor- 
nia dates, with stabilization and price 
competition under control, look for- 
ward to a future in which advertising 
is scheduled to take an active part. 

The avocado industry of California 
this year is facing a crop yield four 
or five times that of last year. The 
health and nutritional story of avoca- 
dos or “calavos” has not been pre- 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


a worry and suffer 
with that rupture any 
longer? Learn about m 
rfected invention. It 
as brought ease, come 
fort and happiness to thous 
sands by assisting in reliev- 
pm to curing many cases 
ucible hernia. Ithas Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which 
bind and draw the broken 
s together as you 
id a broken limb. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Nosalves or plasters. Durab 
cheap. Sent on trial to proveit. Beware of imitations, 
Never sold in stores nor oa Write today for 
full information sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


H.C. BROOKS, 1°90 State St., Marshall, Mich. 








t 
C.E.Brooks,inventor Dery 








AfNew Deal in Hotel Rates 


FINE ROOM 
with BATH” _ $5; 00 


Noladditional charge when occupied by 2 persons 
Careful. management insures atmosphere of 
security, refinement and quiet. Convenient to 
all theatres and shopping centers. A Hotel of 
character and distinction selecting guests 
today ... as always. 

FAMOUS TABLE D'HOTE RESTAURANTS 


Breakfast from 30c Luncheon from 40c 
Dinner from 75c. 


Across from world-famous Radio City 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


129-135 W. 48th St., New York City 
T. Elliott Tolsen, Pres. Joseph E. Bath, Mgr. 
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sented as yet except in a very limited 
way. Avocado growers should turn 
to advertising in a larger, more ag- 
gressive way than ever before. 

There are other agricultural indus- 
tries looking forward to various 
methods that will help to control their 
market destiny. The California Pro- 
Rate law provides, too, for surplus 
fixing. When two-thirds of the grow- 
ers of any crop apply to the State for 
a pro-rate of their crop, it can be 
granted. 

California oranges go to market 
under pro-rate agreement. Thanks to 
Sunkist advertising, there is a good 
market for larger supplies every year, 
but shipments must be controlled. 

Agriculture still has a long way to 
go in its use of advertising. Too 
many growers, canners and packers 
are still expecting the trade to carry 
the load. Hand-to-mouth buying 1s 
here to stay; selling is more than ever 
a day-to-day operation; minimum 
prices put the burden on product ad- 
vantages. Every housewifeis interest- 
ed in the quality, price and the serv- 
ice she can get from these products. 
Advertising is needed now to tell of 
the advantages, the health-giving vir- 
tues and benefits of these many de- 
lightful foods. It seems to be up to 
the farmers themselves. 


Bracing Bearing Fruit Trees 
(Continued from page 8) 


to the central ring. Secondary 
branches can be wired to the main 
limbs for support. For this purpose 
small chicken wire staples are used 
instead of screw eyes. Sometimes S 
hooks made from No. 10 wire can be 
used for the support of the smaller 
branches. The grower can make these 
up in a number of lengths and place 
them as they are required. Precau- 
tion must be taken to have the bend 
in the hook large enough so as not to 
bind the bark and cause restriction of 
sap movement. 

After being installed, central wire 
bracing will require little subsequent 
attention. Breakage is not likely to 
occur, as tests have shown that the 
force required to break the wire or 
pull out screw eyes and staples is far 
in excess of that exerted by the 
weight of the crop borne by the tree. 
Occasionally a slack wire will need to 
be taken up to keep the tension of the 
system in proper adjustment. This 
can be done when the trees are pruned 
or thinned. Young trees that have 
been braced when they first come into 
heavy bearing, may require a second 
bracing higher up when they become 
older and the branches grow longer. 
This second system can be installed 
without interfering with the first. 
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“EVERY GROWER'S” PAG 


BY T. J. TALBERT 


t 

A STITCH in time saves nine.” 
This statement may be applied force- 
fully to the control of diseases and 
insects through the use of fall treat- 
ments. Good garden and truck patch 
practices put into operation during 
the month of November may make 
spraying and dusting much easier 
and less expensive next year. Re- 
duce the food bill paid annually to 
injurious diseases and insects by 
cleaning up and plowing up the gar- 
den and truck patch. To wait until 
next spring or summer when you will 
be required to use high priced fungi- 
cides and insecticides would be folly. 


Many diseases such as tomato leaf 
spot, fruit rot of peppers and egg- 
plant and other vegetables may be 
kept from becoming serious by regu- 
lar fall clean-ups. Systematically 
cleaning up and burning up all plant 
refuse which is likely to carry dis- 
eases and insects through the winter 
gives the grower higher quality prod- 
ucts at less cost. 


Many insects and diseases are de- 
stroyed through late fall and early 
winter plowing, such, for example, 
as cut worms, grub worms, codling 
moth, curculio, cabbage worms, Col- 
orado potato beetle, potato leaf hop- 
per, and striped cucumber beetle. The 
deeper the plowing and the more thor- 
ough the job, the more likely the de- 
struction of injurious pests. Some 
are eradicated by the destruction of 
their winter quarters, others by ex- 
posure to birds and animals, some by 
burying deeply, and still other insects 
are uncovered in the various stages 
through which they pass the winter, 
and the severity of winter conditions 
destroys them. 


For the early planting of vegetable 
and truck crops, it is advisable to have 
the ground plowed where possible the 
preceding fall. Gardeners and truck- 
ers are aware of the fact that fall or 
early winter plowed ground dries out 
earlier in the spring than unplowed 
soils. It is often a decided advan- 
tage to disk the soil before plowing, 
as the disking facilitates plowing and 
when the soil is turned under the fine- 
ly pulverized surface soil is at the 
bottom of the furrow. 


Through plowing in the fall or 
early winter and leaving the ground 
in a rough condition, moisture is 
stored in the soil. The decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter plowed un- 
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der takes place rapidly ang 
the soil more retentive of moj 
during the following STOWiIng season, 


Soils for Fruit Crops 


PRODUCERS generally find thy 
it is better to build the fertility of the 
soil before planting than after. Some 
problems of chief concern in seleg. 
ing a suitable fruit soil are the a 
tation, ease of working, character of 
subsoil and whether the reaction of 
the soil is acid or alkaline. 


A deep, well-drained, fertile, loam 
soil supplied with an abundance of 
organic matter generally produc 
best paying fruit crops. Such soils 
are retentive of water and minen| 
nutrients. By the term “deep” js 
meant a top soil from 12 to 20 inches 
in depth. If the soil is underlaid with 
a fairly porous subsoil giving goo 
drainage and aeration, it will be al 
the better for the growth and exten. 
sion of roots. 


Soils should not be selected where 
an impervious hardpan is within a 
few inches of the top soil, wher 
ledges of rock may be found ata 
depth of 10 to 20 inches, or wher 
other conditions prevail in the soil 
or subsoil that are likely to be um 
favorable for root growth. 


The grower cannot improve the 
subsoil a great deal as to increasing 
its fertility or making it more porous, 
yet he should be vitally interested in 
it because a very large portion of the 
root systems of fruit crops is found 
there. 


A Good Grade is Valuable Asset 


What is your opinion as to the value of 
apple grades and packs? I have been pro 
ducing apples for years but as yet have nol 
given the matter of careful grading and 
packing much attention—M. R. A., Ohio. 


For the apple producer who expects to 
stay in the business and obtain a living 
from it, proper grading and packing are of 
vital importance. 

A reputation for honest grades and packs 
may be built up in a comparatively short 
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of the hickories and walnuts 
sjready being propagated will be 
found suitable, but definite informa- 
‘on as to which are best is lacking. 
the Taylor and the Glover hickories 
ye a New England origin and 
should succeed in the North. If trees 
we to be top-worked, often scions 
fom some local variety of known 
ralue can be used. Some nursery- 
men who propagate nut trees will 
ft varieties to order if they are 
sot already in the trade. 
Probably the greatest need of nut 
owing, particularly in the most 
northern states, is the finding of the 
best native trees now growing and 
testing their merits. To this end, 
gveral nut variety contests are under 
way this fall and winter. The most 
comprehensive of these is the national 
contest, sponsored by the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association. Besides 
this there are prizes offered for the 
best black walnuts and hickories in 
New York and for the best hickories 
in Ohio. It is hoped that these con- 
tests will locate varieties better than 


tractive product. It was proven 
harmless to health as no lye remains 
on the fruit; it is washed off or com- 
pletely neutralized by the fruit acids. 
As many as 15,000,000 cases of 
peaches have been peeled in one sea- 
son by this method. 

Recently several machines have 
ben perfected for pitting cling 
peaches, thus still further reducing 
the cost of preparation. 

A machine was invented in Hawaii 
some 20 years ago by Ginaca for 
automatically peeling, coring and 
dicing pineapples for canning. Be- 
cause of it the pineapple canning in- 
dustry became possible. 

However, none of the foregoing 
advances in canning methods would 
have been of great consequence with- 
out the modern continuous agitating 
can sterilizing and cooking machines 
brought to the canning industry about 
20 years ago by the Anderson Barn- 
gtover Company. These machines 
permit continuous cooking of the 
tanned fruit for any desired length 
of time and are now in almost uni- 
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versal use for fruit canning. 
Within the past 50 years highly 
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PLANT GOOD NUT TREES FOR PROFIT 


(Continued from page 7) 


any now known. To assure their 
success, the co-operation of all inter- 
ested is urged. 

In this search for the best nut 
trees, the underlying idea is not so 
much to find varieties that will serve 
as the basis of a new industry in the 
North as to find those suitable for 
growing on the farmsteads and in the 
dooryards. The general planting of 
good nut trees throughout the rural 
areas will add much to the resources 
and attractiveness of rural life. 
Those who know the advantages of 
growing the really good varieties look 
forward to the time when trees of 
these varieties will supplant the more 
or less worthless seedling nut trees in 
the same way as grafted varieties of 
other fruits have taken the place of 
seedlings. On almost every farm 
there are locations not suitable for 
general agriculture that would grow 
nut trees. Certainly the progressive 
farmer would do well to consider the 
planting of good nut trees for his 
own satisfaction and profit and for 
the benefit of those that follow. 


50 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN FRUIT PRODUCTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


resistant enamels for the inside sur- 
face of tin cans have been perfected 
and generally adopted for protecting 
the color of red fruits such as berries 
and cherries. 

The remarkable development of 
the canning of mixed fruits (fruits 
for salad) during the past 10 years is 
also worthy of mention. 


Dried Fruits 


The lye dipping of prunes to 
hasten drying is a development of the 
past 50 years; improved quality is al- 
so secured thereby. Some 200,000 
tons of dried prunes are produced an- 
nually ; practically all are lye dipped 
before drying. 

Dehydration has replaced sun dry- 
ing almost completely in California 
during the past 10 years as a means 
of drying walnuts; much of the Cali- 
fornia prune crop and all of the 
Northwest dried prunes are dried in 
dehydration. 

Probably one of the greatest ad- 
vances in recent years in dried fruits 
is the packing of the product in san- 
itary cartons. The modern housewife 
appreciates a standardized product in 
an attractive, clean package. Raisins 

(Continued on page 22) 
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AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS - 


CANDOKA 


PEACH TREES 
FoR convenience arid co save time.in shin-- 
ping, order your Candoka peach steck -from- 
the nearest one of the following authorised dis- 
tributors. 





EAST 





Growers of Quality Trees and Plants 
We are Eastern headquarters for the 
famous Candoka peach. Complete line 
of Fruit and Ornamental stock. 1000 
acres planted. Free catalog on request. 


Buntings’ Nurseries, Inc. 








Box 2 Selbyville,Del. 
CENTRAL 
The 
Cole Nursery Company 


Authorized distributor for Candoka 
Peach Trees. Also 700 acres of “Every- 
thing That Is Good and Hardy.” Estab- 
lished 1881. 

Painesville, Ohio 





MIDDLE WEST 


The Vienna Nursery 


Authorized Propagator and Distributor 
of Candoka peach trees. Growing a 
general line dines stock. Catering 
to the commercial orchardist. Estab- 
lished in 1870. 

Vienna, Ill. 























DETROIT’'S MOST 
POPULAR HOTEL 


At the Shelby — in Detroit 
— rooms are priced from 


$2.00... All have private 
bath . . . circulating ice water 
and tip-saving servidor. 


HOTEL FORT SHELBY 


DETROIT 
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_OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a W/otd —- CASH WITH ORDERS 
ADDRESS:. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
11370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











AGENTS WANTED 





GO INTO BUSINESS--SELL NEW AND USED 
clothing. 100%-3200%~ profit. . Satisfaction guaranteed. 
e staft you. *- IDEAL RUMMAGE SALE co., 
AN-3206 So. State, Chicago. 








NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


FINEST MELLOW LONG RED LEAF CHEWING OR 
delightful flavor golden smoking 5 pounds either $1.00 
postpaid. Ordinary grades, 10 pounds $1.00. Pay when 
received. MORRIS BROTHERS, Fulton, Kentucky. 


NURSERY STOCK 


FRUIT TREES FOR THE COMMERCIAL PLANTERS. 
We are fortunate in having one of the largest lots of 
fruit trees in the East, including the Famous Richared 
Delicious, Blaxtayman apples and the Golden Jubilee 
peach and other standard varieties. Dorsett and Fair- 
fax, the Sensational new Strawberries. Other small 
fruits and asparagus. A complete line of all classes 
of ornamentals. Write for free Catalogue. Buy while 
the stock is available. You can secure the best possi- 
ble to produce at fair prices from: BOUNTIFUL 
— NURSERIES, Box D, Princess Anne, Mary- 
and. 




















OLD COINS WANTED 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COINS. SOME 
coins worth $2500. Send 10¢ for buying catalog. COIN 
BUYERS EXCHANGE, P. 0. Box 805, Chicago. 


PAPERSHELL PECANS FOR SALE 


TEN POUNDS FINE PAPERSHELL PECANS DE- 
livered three dollars half. Enclose check. MAYFIELD 
FARMS, Denmark, S. Car. 




















PERSONAL 





OLD AGE PENSION INFORMATION. ENCLOSE 
stamp. Judge Lehman, Humboldt, Kans. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


COLORED ENLARGEMENT WITH EACH FILM DE- 
veloped—a professional enlargement painted in oils and 
eight Gloss-tone prints, DeLuxe finish, guaranteed not 
to fade, 25¢. Super Quality—Speedy Service—Satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. LA CROSSE FILM COM- 
PANY, La Crosse, Wis. 














ROLLS DEVELOPED. TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE- 
weight professional enlargements and eight guaranteed 
Never-Fade Perfect Tone Prints. 25¢ coin. RAYS 
PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 





FILMS DEVELOPED ANY SIZE, 25¢ COIN. IN- 
cluding two enlargements. CENTURY PHOTO SERV- 
ICE, Box 829 LaCrosse, Wis. 





TRIAL—20 REPRINTS 25¢. FILM_ DEVELOPED 


two prints each negative’25¢. SKRUDLAND, 4118-54 
Overhill, Chicago. 








PATENTS 
APATENTS A 


Send me sketch, picture or model of your new in- 
vention. I will give you prompt report on its probable 
patentability based on a search of the patent records 
for a small charge. 


PLANTS, BUSHES, TREES, VINES, etc., can now be 
Protected by Patents. I can furnish copies of any or 
all plant patents issued to date. 
GEORGE E. COOK 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


JAMES ATKINS 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Munsey Building Washington, D. C. 


Inventions patented. Trade-marks and copyrights 
registered 


Correspondence solicited 
PATENTS, REASONABLE TERMS. BOOK AND 


advice free. L. F. RANDOLPH, Dept. 568, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

















POSITIONS WANTED 


AS FOREMAN OR MANAGER OF COMMERCIAL 

orchard. Have raised commercial fruit in Northwest 
since 1918. Experienced in spraying. Packing house 
foreman for three years. Good mechanic. Fifty years 

=, singlee PETER AUBERMAN, Route 3, Caldwell, 
aho. 








POSITION WANTED AS ORCHARD MANAGER OR 
Fereman by married man with 23 years’ experience in 
apple business, from planting trees to selling large 


erops. Finest references. E D. TWITCHELL, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 





COLLEGE GRADUATE WITH B.S. DEGREE IN 
Horticulture, two seasons’ experience in fruit growing, 
wants position. Bex 36, Salem, Nebraska. 
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50 YEARS OF PROGRESS IN FRUIT PRODUCTs 


(Continued from page 21) 


and prunes are now marketed largely 
in this form. 


Fruit Beverages 


Improvements have been made in 
preparing bottled and unfermented 
beverages for the market, the well 
known development of Welch’s and 
other grape juices having occurred 
during the past half century. Bottled 
apple juices are no longer cloudy but 
are brilliantly clear, thanks to modern 
methods of clarifying and filtering. 

In the fermented beverages, par- 
ticularly wines, the greatest improve- 
ments have been the general adoption 
of the use of pure yeast, temperature 
control, pasteurization to prevent bac- 
terial spoiling and the use of SO, 
before fermentation to control micro- 
organisms. A recent advance is the 
fermentation of sparkling wines in 
bulk in large, glass lined tanks under 
the CO, pressure generated by fer- 
mentation. This may replace, to some 
extent, the old method of fermenting 
sparkling wines and ciders in the 
bottle. 

Orange juice is used in consider- 
able quantity now in carbonated bot- 
tled beverages (soda waters) but 
there is room for using more of this 
juice; the usual bottled orange soda 
water does not have “any too much” 
orange juice. Other juices have 
failed to “click” in soda waters al- 
though our studies of 10 years ago 
showed that berry juices, grape, ap- 
ple, lemon and pineapple can be so 
used readily. 

Concentrated orange juice, lemon 
juice and certain other concentrates 
have in recent years been available 
for the bottling and fountain trades. 


Other Improvements 


A few other improvements will be 
mentioned briefly. As most of the 
readers of this journal know, the Cal- 
ifornia Walnut Association, control- 
ling over 80 per cent of the industry, 
now brands (that is, stamps in ink) 
each walnut with its DIAMOND 
trade-mark. This has done much to 
promote sales of Diamond Brand 
nuts. 

Standardization has done much for 
California’s canned fruits and dried 
fruits. We now have only five well 
defined grades of canned fruits; in 
fact, the housewife need usually only 
remember three grades, namely, 
Choice, Standard and seconds. The 
trade as well as the State authorities 
see to it that canners abide by the 
established standards. 
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The high vitamin content of of $l, 
fruits is well established by the re grt The 
search of Kohmann, Eddy, Moray am for tr 
and others. Morgan, Nichols ang § govt" = a 
Field have proven that dried gj $8.3 Gr re 
phured fruits are rich in Vitamins by are Pl 
that unsulphured fruits are low or Fars 2t the f 


completely lacking in vitamin C ay om Rigs 
that certain other vitamins are jp. Sure 0 


jured by oxidation in the absence of fy degrees F 


SO, (“sulphur”). Certain other yig. [ght hours: ; 
amins are abundant, even in ungy). } at! it iow 7 
phured dried fruits. Tests by Sq. [4 the cool 
well, Mrak and others have showy § ij this met 
that dried fruits are a powerfy arying temp 


source of alkaline salts that counter. |i tt? '° the 
act acidosis. 

The seeding of Muscat raisins has 
made possible the popularizing of this 
best of all raisins (from point of 
flavor). Raisin pie is Muscat raisin A first | 
pie—don’t let anyone tell you differ. flor the 7" ‘ 
ently! Raisin bread is tastier with Jf 2° 7, 
Muscat raisins. Raisin bread, ing- Be eatest cl 
dentally, is a fairly recent “Snven- 
tion,” first proffered possibly 2) } plantin 
years ago by the Sun-Maid Growers Jisit tree in 
Association. (Wiley Giffen, then fj) November 
manager of the association, deserves erate 
the credit.) Raisin bread is now §™,"°2 


: it industry 
known and used by practically every oa that tl 


A special c¢ 
ihe Departme 
(niversity, It 
ing blac 





American consumer of bread. a bud spot 

—_———_- o late to d 

F. D. Richey Named Chief of (HL Bla 
Bureau of Plant Industry fix Florida 
gamed that 


SECRETARY of Agriculture Henry A Bisting pecan 
Wallace last month announced the appoint Bijat will mal 
ment of Frederick D. Richey as Chief of Bigt when p 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, vice Bit on the 1 
Knowles A. Ryerson. Mr. Ryerson will Bnd then 
resume his earlier work with citrus fruits, Bianches. 





avocados, wy f papayas —— 

other tropical fruits, heading a s : 
Sedtropscal Horticulture in the Depart ipl he 
ment. Mr. Richey, who succeeds Mr, ie cents 1 
Ryerson, has been in the Bureau of Plant 

Industry for more than 23 years, having 

been in the Division of Cereal Crops and Many W: 


Diseases until January 1 of this yea) Birady repa 
when he was appointed Associate Chief of fin4 ~ fini 


the Bureau, which he now heads. ples unde! 
ment was st 

ProrEssor R. A. McGinty, head of 

the Department of Horticulture, A. & The citru 


College, Stillwater, Okla., has been granted ie much he 
a ioe of absence until July 1, 1935, Bplantings cc 
according to an announcement in Okla- Bue another 
homa_ Horticulture. He will become But-of-state 
acting dean of the School of Agriculture fy, 
and director of the Agricultural Expert 
ment Station at Clemson College, S. C 


immediately. Work to 


kad and | 
, . Biarted in | 
S HORT courses in commercial frit By conduct 
growing, agricultural engineering, firal rehal 
economics, practical floriculture, and mat) Bienace of 
other subjects are being offered this wintel Bi j, urged 
by the Michigan State College. A farting thi 
card request to East Lansing will bring 
those interested the folder describing thes® BNOVEMBI 
courses. 
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gimit the cool outside air. 
qi] this method maintains a satisfactory 
geying temperature for the remainder of 
the trip to the eastern seaboard. 
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in refrigeration of citrus fruits 
Omi by the U. S. D. A. are saving 


5 of $1,000,000 annually in charges 
we, The latest reduction involving 

. for transit precooling will save 
. $15 a car. 1 i 

, car for precooling applies to a 
i of refrigeration in which the 
s are precooled in the refrigerator 
at the place where trainloads are 
bled. Cold air of about 25 degrees 
blown through the cars until the 
rature of the fruit is reduced to about 
F. This usually requires about 


“ht hours. Then the car is closed tightly 


til it has crossed the hot desert region, 


: which the ventilators are opened to 
In spring and 


AAA 


A special contest is being conducted by 
Department of Pomology, Cornell 


versity, Ithaca, N. Y., for the best 
ving black walnut and the best hickory 
mt A first prize of $10 is being. offered 
fr the best black walnut found in New 
York, and a like amount for the best hick- 
ay grown in New York or New England. 
Tie ccntest closes December 15. 


AAA 


The planting of the first Marsh grape- 


rowers of California and Arizona | 


Serves 


A3.< 
od tad 


Beeeag- 


BEEe 


fuit tree in California will be celebrated 
m November 20. This tree was brought 
fom Lakewood, Fla., in 1890, and marks 
te beginning of the commercial grape- 
fait industry in the Southwest. It is be- 
jeved that the Marsh variety originated 
sa bud sport, though it is probably now 
o late to determine the facts. 


AAA 





G. H. Blackmon, pecan culturist, with 
fhe Florida Experiment Station, recently 
yaed that care should be taken in har- 
wting pecans to prevent ruining the buds 
fut will make next year’s crop. He said 
fat when possible the pecans should be 
ft on the trees until thoroughly mature 
m then shaken off by jarring the 
ranches. 

AAA 


Prices on 1934 Northwestern filberts 
lave been headed by the Du Chilly variety 
#16 cents per pound. 


AAA 





Many Washington fruit growers have 
iready repaid their government loans for 
Minimum prices for Washington 
gples under the AAA marketing agree- 
mnt was set at 75 cents per box net. 


AAA 
The citrus fruit crop of Arizona will 


‘Pe much heavier this year due to the newer 


jantings coming into production. Dates 
we another horticultural crop in which 
wt-of-state shipments are increasing rapid- 


AAA 


Work to remove approximately 500,000 

and decaying fruit trees has been 
farted in New York. Much of this will 
& conducted as community welfare and 





ftral rehabilitation. On account of the 
menace of such trees to healthy orchards, 
tis urged that no time should be lost in 
Mating this important project. 
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The new rate of | 








Two new Internationals on the job at a fruit market. The big 
truck is the 114 to 2-ton Model C-35 with cab and fruit body; 
the small truck is the 14-ton Model C-1 pick-up, priced at $515 
for the complete truck with standard equipment, f.o.b. factory. 


Expect Much from these New 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 





Sizes, Ya-ton to 10-ton; 
Chassis prices, f. 0. b. factory 
from 





MV 
INTERNATIONAL \ 


$390- 


THE new streamlined Internationals, with all their 


WwW 





beauty of line, give you International ALL-TRUCK 
QUALITY. They give you rugged strength ... easy 
response to all driving demands . . . absolute depend- 
ability ... and lowest operating and upkeep costs. 
Sizes from %-ton up. Chassis prices, f.o.b. factory, 
from $390 up. 


On view at all International branches 


and dealers. . . . Write for specific information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 
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x iD PAT. O 


--the FUZZLESS Peach 


THE AND 0} the WORLD WAITED FO! 





These peaches have netted growers more than 


twice as much as the J. H. Hale picked from 


adjoining trees... . 

ee 
We grow a general line of 
nursery stock, including 
fruit, shade and nut trees, 
shrubs, roses, etc... . We 
Ship Everywhere. ...A 
few more reliable sales- 
men wanted. 


The Famous Wenatchee Val- 
- ley, Washington, a good place to 
live. Plenty of irrigated land at 
reasonable prices. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OTHER VALUABLE NEW FRUITS DISCOVERED and INTRODUCED BY US wWeLvoE! 4 


RiganeD 








Wenatchee, Washington 


I am interested in 


COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN NURSERY CO. 


Please send catalog and literature describing New Fruits 


Grow Candoka Peaches 











Name 


<i. 





State 
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LICIOU. y Coloring A Beautiful Early 
Colors Darker and jae "Earl Jona- Coloring, Solid Red 
Earlier than Richared = F nes ob Bring MclIatosh. 
Sefindl Sefindl RILAN 
“ APRICOT 
Sad i. F 
a bia NURSERY — 
Gu & COMPANY. , 
Wenatchee Washington 


—— a Oo ENR RER 









BLAZING GLORIOUS COLOR 11} 
DELICIOUS FLAVOR} 

AN EXCELLENT SHIPPER}y, 
. THE PERFECT PEACH [- 


in fact . 


in your own orchard or garden. Be among | 


the first to “cash” in on this wonderful 4 


A sensation wherever shown. | 


BIBGSFON BIACIMACK 


**The Wenatchee Nurseries” 
Established in 1906 


& 
OdWYui *HM&OISO 


